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Workshop scenes while the Light Blues’ new racing eight 
for this year’s Boat Race \yas being built at Cambridge. 


i year 

J£nown as a “ shell eight,*’ she 
has been built :at the yard of 
H. C. Banham, a firm which l as 
been making racing-boats sirce 
1918. 

The man responsible is head 
boatbuilder Mr. Don Eagling--'>a 
craftsman to his fingertips. He 
‘was apprenticed ;to his father 30 
years ago and with his young 
apprentice—Richard . Griffin—{he 
has spent six weeks on fhe mbst 
important job of the year.. 

“We -don’t start work 'until we 
know the weights of the crew,”’ he 
explained. And it must be remem¬ 
bered that with its own weight cut 
down ■ to a minimum this craft 
must yet stand up to the strain 
and' leverage of eight long oars 
plied by eight hrawny young .men. 

Sugar pine keel 

The boat is. 61 feet long with 
a beam of 24 inches .and :a depth 
of TO inches. The keel and gun¬ 
wale are of sugar pine, the 
timbers of English sycamore, and 
the skin or hull of Honduras 
cedar, only three-sixteenths of an 
inch * thick. She follows the 
orthodox design and weighs about 
290 lb. 

“I’ve lost count of the number 
of rivets and screws we have 


used,” confessed Mr. Eagling. 
“ But it must be .somewhere in the 
region of 10,000 rivets .and 2,000 
screws.” 

The boat will cost the Cam¬ 
bridge University Boat Club about 
£400. ; They will probably keep 
her. for five or six years before 
selling her to another -club or 
school for a quarter of this price. 
Properly cared for, she should 
have a life of ‘20 to 30 years. . 

Clogs and swivels 

On 7th April, Don Eagling will 
be at the tideway at Putney with 
the Cambridge crew to make a 
“final inspection of the 'boat. He 
will inspect the /“.clogs ”—the 
wooden-soled leather shoes into 
which the rowers thrust their feet. 
And he will check that none of 
the little wheels . on which the 
sliding seats run are sticking, and 
that all swivels (rowlocks) are 
working freely. 

The rest is up to the crew. This 
year, the Oxford boat has been 
constructed in Italy, which makes 
it more of a challenge. 

But Mr. Eagling, having built 
seven previous eights for the Boat 
Race, including six winners, is not 
unduly worried. 

I © Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1962 


Police 

pups 


Dirk, Dean, and Deta, three 
Alsatian puppies at the 
Crewe Police Dog Training 
Centre. Their father is one 
of the top German police 
tlogs, and their mother is an 
expert tracker attached to 
'the Runcorn police. They 
will start a 15-months* train¬ 
ing course when they are 
nine months old. . 


Sham Castle Iiiraei 
Into 



Worthy Guide 


AN imitation medieval castle at Matlock, Derbyshire, 
is to become the first zoo devoted entirely to 
British animals, birds, and reptiles. 

Riber Castle was built about 100 
years ago by eccentric John 
Smedley, who once astonished 
Londoners by walking through the 
streets in a frock coat and top hat 
—but -bare feet. He Just thought 
it was good for his health. He 
also believed in the “cold water 
cure,” which consisted in drinking 
quantities of cold water, and tak¬ 
ing cold baths or having cold wet 
packs applied to one’s skin. A lot 
of other people in those days were 
converted to the idea, too, and 
they flocked to Smedley’s Hydro 
.at Matlock. 

John Smedley became very rich, 
and on a hilltop built himself this 
<great gaunt imitation castle, a 
landmark for many miles around. 

After his death there in 1874, the 
castle became a school, then stood 
empty for many years, a “white 
elephant ” that nobody wanted. 

Now cages and aviaries will be 
erected in the former ballroom, 
library, and drawing-rooms. 


WOULD YOU LOOK 
WELL IN A KILT? 

An idea that is not likely to 
please either patriotic Scots or 
English is suggested in The Tailor 
and Cutter. It is that Englishmen 
should wear kilts to help preserve 
the British national character if 
we join the Common Market. 

“The national costume of the 
Scots,” says the magazine, “is 
probably the most -elegant and 
glamorous in the world.” 

■The English, it is pointed out, 
could develop their own tartan, 
one totally different from any 
north of The border. 




. Lv;v:v;-; 

Yvonne Pinnegar (16) of 
Ravenswood, Kent, has be¬ 
come a Queen’s Guide in six 
months, half the time 
normally taken to gain the 
badge. A pupil at Bexley 
Technical School, Yvonne 
urants to be a children’s nurse.. 


Living close to 
the railway 

A Leicestershire family of three 
has recently moved into a novel 
kind of new home—a village rail¬ 
way station. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Matthews, 
and their daughter Susan (17), now 
occupy the red brick Victorian 
station at Shepshed, Leicestershire, 
built in 1882. For a. rent of 
£1 2s. a week they have six rooms, 
including the booking office as 
their library and the waiting room 
as a furniture store. 

Passenger services to Shepshed 
stopped in 1931. There is only 
one goods train a day, and that 
ends its run from Coalville out¬ 
side the front door. 


IK SAFE KEEPING 

Some Nottinghamshire man de¬ 
cided to put his money in a safe 
place shortly before the Civil War, 
between King and Parliament, 
broke out in 1642. 

He never came back for it and 
the money, in gold coins, has been 
found by workmen digging a site 
for the East Midland Electricity 
Board near Newark. 

As Treasure Trove it will now 
be safer than ever—in the" Newark 
Museum. 
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CIV for a pen friend 

Dear Sir,—I bought C N mainly 
for the handwriting token but I 
found the paper exciting. I have 
now ordered it at my usual news¬ 
agents. I read it thoroughly and 
send it on to my 16-year-old pen 
friend in France. She enjoys the 
CN very much. 

Margaret Dring (13), 

Withcrnsca, Yorkshire. 

Catching a bus 

•Dear Sir,—My hobby is the 
study of buses. I also collect bus 
numbers and have started The 
Junior Bus Number Club. 

If any CN readers are interested 
in joining 
would they 
please write 
to me for fur¬ 
ther details. 

There are 
yearly outings 
to bus gar- 
ages, although 
it is not pos¬ 
sible to get 
inside many 
of them. There is also a magazine 
which informs members about the 
latest developments in bus design. 

Richard Turner (10), 

“ Maskee,” 25 Chaffers Mead, 
Ashtead, Surrey. 

/ always look for bus numbers , 
top, Richard, Rut / usually find 
the one I want disappearing in the 
distance when Vm in a hurry! Ed. 


Here are some news and 
views from C N readers. Why 
not write to me this week, at 
Fleetway House, Farringdon St., 
London, E.C.4.— The Editor. 



Cxciting holiday 
ahead 

Dear Sir,—For my summer holi¬ 
day this year I am going to Greece 
with Mummy, Daddy, and my 
brother, and we are making the 
journey by car and caravan. 

Daddy tells me that our journey 
will take us through . Belgium, 
Southern Germany, Austria, and 
Yugoslavia. During our stay in 
Greece we hope to visit many of 
the old, -interesting ruins; my 
brother, who is studying classics, 
hopes to climb Mount Olympus, 
though I don’t think he will see 
any of the gods! 

Susan Rollin (9), Moseley, 

Birmingham.' 

Mottoes front lOO 
schools 

Gillian Bennett of Romanhurst 
Avenue, Bromley, writes to say 
that she has received more than 
J00 school mottoes from all parts 
of the country. She cannot write 
to thank everyone individually, 
and therefore does so through the 
C N. She is really very grateful 
to all who have written to her. 



Here’s ^ 
§The Winner! 







For prize winning handwriting in the 
Children's Newspaper Competition, 
you need an Osmiroid Fountain Pen. 

There are nib units for all styles— 

General Cursive, Italic, Marion Richardson, 
Copperplate, and Print Script, 
and special ones for Lefthanders - 
over 30 screw-in nib units in all. 

You’ll enjoy using your own special nib, 
in a very special fountain pen—Osmiroid. 

It’s a winner! 

Osmiroid 65 (illustrated) Price 716 complete 
Osmiroid 75 (slim) Price 7J9 complete 
Extra units t/o 


Great-grandmother 
of cooking 






E. S. PERRY LIMITED 

Pen Works, Fareham Road, Gosport, Hants 


People who like a big baked 
apple cooked with lots of sugar 
will be interested in the fate of 
a celebrated .apple tree at South- 
well, Nottinghamshire. Nearly 
150 years old, it is the ancestor 
of Britain’s famous Bramlcy cook¬ 
ing apple. Now the garden in 
which it grows, at Bramley Tree 
Cottage, is to be sold. 

The tree's life began when a 
Southwell woman, Betsy Brails- 
ford, was eating an apple—where 
it came from is not known; Just 
for fun she planted a few of the 
pips in a pot. Two or three grew 
into seedlings. Then her cottage 
passed to a Mr. Matthew Bramley, 
who in 1805 planted the strongest 
of them in the garden. It 
flourished and in time began pro¬ 
ducing good crops of apples, 
which he called Bramley’s seed¬ 
lings. 

World-wide fame 

A local grower declared they 
were the finest he had ever seen 
and asked if he might take a graft 
from the tree. This was freely 
granted, and later the grower sent 
16 apples weighing as many 
pounds to the Fruit Committee at 
Chiswick, who were amazed at 
their size and quality. 

The apples won world-wide 
fame, and it is to be hoped that 
the ancestor of them all will be 
spared by the new owner of the 
garden at Southwell. 



By our Special Correspondent 


H UIUHTEP STAttV 


WEST INDIES 



AT LAN TIC 

OCEAN 


DOM. PUERTO 

RICO ANGUILLA 
^2) .:-/J ST. CHRISTOPHER 

- nevisT wantigua 

MONTSERRATjV DOMINICA 


BARBADOS 



Sir Grantley Adams 




Pagoda-roofed telephone . call- 
boxes have been erected in New 
York^s Chinatown. They bear in 
Chinese characters the words:, 
Gung Yung Deen Wah (Public 
Use Electric Talker). 

7 Maori multiplication 

Maoris in New Zealand are 
multiplying more than twice as 
fast^ as Europeans . there. It is 
estimated that the Maori popu¬ 
lation of 154,000 in 1959 will have 
increased to over 300,000 by 1976. 

A youth club costing £25,000 
is to be built at Nottingham. It 
will have a coffee bar and a 
sports arena- with floodlighting. 

Coin in the slot floodlighting 

A church at Brunswick, 
Germany, can be floodlit for four 
minutes by putting a coin in a 
slot machine. 

Charles Dickens’ books have 
been published throughout the 
Soviet . Union in 18 languages. A 
new complete 30-volume edition 
is now appearing. 

Australian scientists in Can¬ 
berra recently received 40 banded 
birds from Chile in South America 
where they had flown from 
Macquarie Island^ in the Southern 
Ocean—almost 6,000 miles. 

Using observation stations on 
Arctic ice-floes, Russian explorers 
have drifted about 25,000 miles on 
them. 


Mr. Norman Manley =■ 


= A short-lived experiment in partner- 
Hj ship will come to an end this spring in 
H the British West Indies. 

^ Spain colonised the West Indian 
H islands, after Columbus discovered them 
= nearly five centuries ago, and Britain 
H took the islands from her in the 17th 
EE century. Now it’s Britain’s turn to hand 
H over control—to the West Indians them- 
= selves. 

j= It was decided some four years ago 
H that the ten groups of islands, with a 
H total population of about three million, 

In should be governed as a “federation,” 

§| as though they were one country. For 
=r this purpose a Central Government was 
H set up, with a Barbadian, Sir Grantley 
ee Adams, as Prime Minister. 

= . At the same time each,island had its - 
H own little Government, but each gave 
= up its main powers to the central or 
|i federal one, which had its headquarters 
|j in Trinidad, the second largest island of 
H the “family.” 

It. was further agreed that by next 
H May the “family” should become 
EH independent of Britain. 
f| Then the whole scheme was given a 
H death blow. 

H Jamaica, the largest island, containing 
H more than half the federation’s total 
H population, decided last September to 
EE leave the federation and become com- 
j| pletely-independent. 

H Then Trinidad, with which Tobago is 
H linked administratively, also decided to leave. = 

H The Jamaicans, whose present Prime Minister is Mr. Norman H 
= Manley, a lawyer, will become independent on 6th August. And, || 
= later this year, Dr. Eric Williams, Trinidad’s Premier, will take = 

= his island out of the family, or federation, and declare its j§ 

j= independence. |E 

1 So the two richest islands—Jamaica through its sugar, bauxite, § 
= and tourism and Trinidad through its oil and asphalt—will leave {= 
H the rest of the West Indies to get along as best they can. H 
E= Barbados, the third largest island, and seven other main units |j 
§j —Antigua, Montserrat, St. Christopher, usually known as St. Kitts §| 
=j (with Nevis and Anguilla), Dominica, Grenada, St. Lucia, and == 
H St. Vincent—hope to form an East Caribbean Federation, perhaps §| 
= linking up with the British Bahamas, or perhaps with the French e 
H islands of Guadeloupe and Martinique. || 

H Why did this experiment fail? Largely because its population = 
H made up of various races—Negro, Indian, and Chinese—could EE 
not work together. 1| 

= Jamaica and Trinidad, faced with unemployment problems of H 

EE their own, did not want to be mixed up with the troubles of eh 

H the smaller islands as well. § 

H Of course, Britain will not leave the West Indies in disorder. E 
E For the time being she will help to pay for these smaller islands g 
§ and keep their education and other public services going. |5 



Dr, Eric Williams == 
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Answers are still tumbling in to 
the contents quiz I gave you—I 
am still sorting them out. But 
/high (on the list as hairdressing and 
at is quite plain that this as a 
major worry to you all. 

For the next few weeks you will 
find .something about hair >care—-I 
will get the advice of experts and 
jpass it .an to you.’ So here we go. 


Remember always to wash your 
head at least once a week with a 
•good 'Shampoo. Also wash your 
brush and comb at the same time. 
Brushing is essential—a hundred 
strokes night and morning—and 
keep this up! While you are 
doing this wear one of those 


foils’ last ehanee to enter 



Ts your school joining in the Children''s Newspaper handwriting 
■ competition? Requests for the special Entry Forms continue to 
pour in .. . but time is getting short, and the final schools’ application 
coupon appears below. 

The Test is open to all full-time pupils of schools and tcolleges in 
Great .Britain, all Ireland, and the Channel Islands who are under 18, 
and the entries will be judged in FOUR AGE GROUPS. 

See the splendid prize list, and if you would like to win for your school 
as well .as yourself, please show this notice to your Teacher and {unless 
your school ; is already taking part) ask him or her kindly to complete 
the'.coupon and send it toCK 

There is no entry , fee for the Test—when returned .each completed 
Entry Form ‘has only to bear one Token cut from Children's Newspaper 
(the small grey panel marked C IN Writing Test 1962 ” now appearing 
at the fooriof our back page »evetry week). 

'Here are the Age Groups and Prize list: 

GROUP A GROUP B «ROUPC GROUP D 


Pupils under 91 

1st Prizes: 

2nd Prizes: 

3rd Prizes: 
4th Prizes: 


9 to under 11 11 to under 13 13 to under 18 

To the school £50—Winning pupil’s prize £10 
(or the .choice <of bicycle, record player or presentation 
pen ..and pencil set). 

To the school £25—Winning pupil £6 for the 
alternative choice -of camera,.colour-filmand viewer). 

To the school £10—Winning pupil £4" 

To the school £5—Winning pupil £3 


—in each of the four age groups ! Also 

SO Watches or Sports Prizes © 100 Pen and Pencil Sets 
1,000 Fountain Pens © 10,000 Certificates of Merit 

© HfflHhfl The Entry Form -includes the Test Passage, 

™ ® I cUCSlBio -space for the pupil’s effort, and the full rules. 

Supplies .arc sent free and post free —but -only to schools upon request. 

:Sdioo'Is and Teachers applying ;ate .asked kindly to assess the probable 
number .of entrants as .closely ;as possible, and to send for sufficient forms . 
on this -coupon. Test efforts may be done in school, »or at home. 

All requests for Entry Forms should reach us by Wednesday, 14th March— 
the Closing Date of the .competition is Wednesday, 11th April. 


pretty little plastic capes that are X 
quite cheap to buy. Then the S 
tiresome bits of dandruff Will fall : 
out on to the cape.. Otherwise .5 
they may cause pimples on your -! 
hair line and on your neck. . ! 


Laura has a small sister called ;S 
Sally, and she’s a great trial to her i 
family. Nobody’s ever inkier, 2 
dirtier, and greyer about the 2 
hands, elbows and knees than 2 
Sally.' Now her family have is 
arranged a new routine for her— is 
Friday night is Bubble Bath Night 3 
—-in .Sally gets, has a whale of a 5 
time among, the foamy bubbles— * 
and out she comes—for once as IS 
white as driven snow! 2 


To CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, Competition Dept., CN 6 
26/27 Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 

Please send me (free and post free).... ..Entry Forms for 

the C N NATIONAL HANDWRITING TEST of 1962. 


__PRINCIPAL/FORM 

MASTER or MISTRESS 


School... .... 

School Address ......... 


* 


Is watering the pot-plants daily * 
one of your household chores? J 
Here’s a tip for a non-messy way © 
(of doing it. Use a liquid soap • 
•container, the kind with a re- © 
movable top. When it is empty • 
rinse well and fill it with fresh • 
water. Then you can squeeze the • 
right amount of water on to each © 
plant, without touching the stems £ 
or leaves. If they get wet this: 
often rots them. : 


Here’s ,a picture of a Croydon : 
girl; Edith Murrell, who has ] 
learned an interesting job. : 

She is one of a team repairing ■ 
broken china to the value of • 
about £1,000 a week. It’s highly ■ 
skilled work, too, as in the case ■ 
of the valuable vase seen in the ■ 
picture. Not only have broken • 




pieces to foe cemented together but \ 
any missing fragments built up » 
with clay and painted to match 2 
the design. 2 


“Exploring* 

Of all spots in which jto study 
wild life I think that a good pond, 
with plenty ol plants, isj one of 
the most exciting and rewarding 
of all. Around the margin there 
may foe reeds or rushes in which 
water birds will nest; tlieri Is both 
plant and animal life on their 
surfaces 'and at various levels be¬ 
low—all of it Interesting and, In 
many cases, beautiful as well. 

Paddy and Jane .are just getting 
really interested In ponds and I 
have promised to take 
one or two during the 
spring and summer, And 
to be able to pass on 
from time to time, som^ of -our 
.adventures and finds. 

All this curiosity about fresh- 


10,000 

OF 

THESE 

CERTIFICATES 
TO BE 
WON 



•css 5. cm c< • -w >• 

NATIONAL 

HANDWRITING T 


in the village pond at Finchingfield, Essex. 

water life in ponds really started 
when my two young friends had 
a look down my microscope at a 
drop of water in a glass trough. 

Of course the things they were 
looking at were mostly quite 
invisible to the naked eye. This 
prompted Jane to ask how many, 
different organisms one could 
have in a single drop of stagnant 
water. When I told her that 
there could be hundreds of them, 
this produced a stream of ques¬ 
tions as to what they were and— 
very typical—what use they were. 

I said that among other “uses” 
those tiny' plants and animals 
provided much food for larger 
animals including fish; and this 
in turn led to our discussing how 
very varied pond life could be. 


them to 
coming 
I hope 
to you, 





U'ft A? 



This coupon may .be posted .under 2 Jd. -stamp if'sent unsealed, j 


Here is a much- 
reduced picture of 
the certificate to be 
wonfor meritorious 
entries. 



Starting life under water 

I pointed out, too, that many 
creatures started their lives in 
ponds. 

“Which ones?” asked Paddy, 

“Well,” I said, “think about 
frogs and toads and newts for a 
start/ They all lay their eggs In 
■water and their tadpoles depend 
upon the plants and tiny animals 
to keep them going for several 
weeks.” 

Then I told them about dragon¬ 
flies and pond-spiders and water- 
beetles and insects which began 
their existence in ponds—first as 
eggs, then as larvae, then as 
pupae. After these stages many 
of them leave the water to take to 
the air. 

Our little chat finished with 
both Paddy and Jane discussing 
nets and jars so that they could 
start exploring water-life in more 
detail before very long. 
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WORLD 



TOO MANY BANANAS 

There is such a big banana 
crop in Australia this season that 
growers may have to plough 
back into the soil about £50,000- 
worth, because it would not pay 
to market them. 

Most of Australia’s bananas are 
grown in New South Wales. 


Suzy the swan was very ill 
when 15-year-old Marie McKeown 
found her on the beach of Lough 
Larne, Northern Ireland, and 
carried her home. 

Nursed back to health, Suzy 
decided to stay ashore. She now 
spends most of her time on the 
grass verge opposite Marie’s house 
and sleeps under the wall round 
the harbour. When she feels like 
a snack, she taps on the doors of 
neighbouring houses, but will not 
accept offerings from strangers. 

Other swans often visit her, 
apparently to persuade her to go 
back to the water. But, Suzy 
knows when she is well off. 


Lift 1© wooslara hut 
in Antarctica 

Easter this year will see the return of the Australian 
National Antarctic Research Expedition. Besides details 
of their varied scientific work, members have already 
reported finding a piece of Australian history in the 
frozen wastes. 


This is the small headquarters 
building, with other huts, of the 
famous Mawson expedition of 
1911-1913, still standing 50 years 
after it was set up. Steel cables, 
passed over - the roof and 
anchored in the rock beneath the 
snow, had kept the structure from 
disappearing in ; the howling 
blizzards, even , though ' the 
weatherboarding had been worn 
paper-thin in places by wind 
friction. 

It was here 1 that Douglas 
Mawson, afterwards knighted for 
his fine work, spent two long 
years with 31 companions, explor¬ 
ing" the coasts and also certain 
parts of .the interior of Antarctica. 

The Australian Government is 
to be asked to preserve this 
historic hut as a national monu¬ 
ment. 


Fog in California 

Britain is not the only country 
with fogs. The Central Valley of 
California, nearly 500 miles long, 
was blacked out by a* six-day fog 
which closed schools and made 
driving a nightmare. In one road 
accident 40 cars and. ten lorries 
were piled up. 

One six-year-old boy went out 
to meet his father at a house 
300 yards away. They passed in 
the fog without, seeing each 
other, and the boy wandered for 
14 hours before being found four 
miles from home. 


ARCTIC SANCTUARIES 

Canada has established six new 
migratory bird sanctuaries in the 
Western Arctic for ducks, geese, 
swans, and shore birds. 

Altogether, Canada now has 108 
bird sanctuaries, covering nearly 
39,140 square miles. 


LENINGRAD 
GETS THE "GO" 

Automatic traffic lights regulat¬ 
ing the flow of vehicles according 
.to the density: of traffic have been 
installed on a busy crossroads in 
Leningrad. ■ When traffic is 
continuous, . these “thinking 
lights ” change every 50 seconds. 
When there are no vehicles in one 
direction, the lights remain greeh 
for cars approaching from the 
other. 

The electronic control decides 
which approaching vehicle has 
priority and which should stop, 
and it also counts the total num¬ 
ber of cars crossing. 


Children’s City 
for Brazil 

About 150 miles from Brasilia, 
the new capital of Brazil, another 
town is being built as a home for 
22,000 orphaned and homeless 
boys and girls. They will be 
grouped in “families” of six, each 
under the care of a married 
couple, in separate houses. 

The Children’s City will have 
schools, training colleges, 
museums, theatres, and libraries. 


adventures of the BCMIL BRIGADE I 
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By Patrick Moore 

THERE .are nine planets in the Solar System, one of 
ithem, of course, being the ;Earth. Of the rest, 
Mercury, Venus, ’Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn are easily 
visible to the naked <eye,.and 'have 'been known 5since :the 
very early cdays of human history. The iremairiing :three 
are much fainter. 

; lUranus, .which may just be Pickering .had expected; the only 
•seen'without a telescope when one trouble was that it was -surpris- 
knows where to look for it, was ingly faint. But when its ^diameter 
discovered in , 1781; Neptune could be measured, astronomers 
..followed in 1846; and Pluto, the had a shock. Instead -of being 
outermost ’member iof the 'Sun’s larger than the Earth, Pluto was 
family, as recently as 1930. much smaller; indeed, it seemed to 

At ’the present moment two of be only about 3,600 miles across, 
these remote worlds, 'Uranus and which is not a great <deal larger 
Pluto,' are in the constellation of than our Moon. 

Leo. Uranus, lies close to A small planet could not 
Regulus, ’which is easy to find; possibly cause measurable dis- 
Uranus is not hard to identify Turbances upon the movements of 
with the help of a small 'tele- giants such as Uranus and 
scope, Tsince * it shows a pale .Neptune—and yet it was by'these 
•greenish .disc .looking quite unlike wery disturbances that Pluto had 
a -star, v. For .the moment, how- been tracked down. Gould it be 
.ever, ilet us turn '.to Pluto, even ^possible 'that the discovery was 
though ,.a large .'telescope is -sheer :luck? 


! So far we have do admit 
that we do not .know ‘the 
answer. There is a :chance 
that Pluto is bigger than 
we think, but otherwise 
we can only suppose that 
There ‘is still another 
^planet, .much farther away 



meeded to observe it. 

Pluto j was not found 
until Il9|30, but the story 
of its “discovery” really 
goes back much earlier— 
to the Tracking down , of 
Neptune. This planet was 
traced because Uranus 
was seen to be moving.,in 
. a strange ’manner; an 
unknown body was pull- 
iqg it out of position, and 
by “.-working backwards,” 
so to speak. Two 
astronomers—X C. .Adams 
and U. X X Le‘Vcrrier in 
France—managed to rfind 
out the position of the 
unknown body :respon- 
siblc. They told the Tele¬ 
scopic observers where to 
look—and there was .Neptune. 

Even when .Neptune had been 
found, there was still something 
unexplained about The - movements 
1 of the two outer ;planets. The 
American astronomer IPercival 
Lowell came to the .conclusion 
that yet another world .remained 
to be discovered, and he set-out 
to ^calculate where it ought to be. 

But when he died, in 1916, the 
expected 'planet was still undis¬ 
covered. Three 'years later 
another American, W. H. Picker¬ 
ing, made .independent calcu¬ 
lations which led to . almost The ; 
same results as Lowell’s; but still j 
nothing could be found, and for ‘ 
some time the search was given 
up. Finally, the astronomers at 
Lowell’s observatory returned to 
the .problem, .and .in .1930 .Clyde 
Tombaugh at last detected a 
speck .of light which proved to 
be the missing planet. It was 
named .Pluto, 

Pluto lay just where Lowell and 


and thereforev very faint indeed. 
Some astronomers are already 
trying to work out its position, but 1 
it will be a difficult object to 
observe,even if it really exists. 

Pluto itself is an extraordinary 
world. .Its average distance from 1 
■the Sun is 3,666 million miles, Twt 
its orbit is by no means circular. 
It is so remote, moves so slowly, 
that its “year ”:is 248 time as long; 
as ours. 

Life impossible 

’Pluto must be a bitterly cold; 
: globe; it seems to have no 
atmosphere—indeed, an atmos¬ 
phere made up in the same way 1 
as our own would freeze into a 
•solid block! From Pluto, the Sun 
would appear only as a very 
brilliant star; small and distant 
planets such . as the Earth could 
never be seen at all. Life there 
seems To be quite out of the 
question. 


Advertiser's Announcement 



help makes life better 
for everyone. 


* 

j 

i 


Tuesday ;is Drying Day . . . 
and Mr. Therm soon makes short 
' work of stacks of wet clothes. 

Even if it is raining or she has no 
garden to hang them in, Mummy 
need not worry. ! 'Here you .see 
^ one of the super gas drying 

1 cabinets which fits snugly into the 

corner of the kitchen. The gas 
: jets at the bottom warm the 

* cabinet all through, so that it only 
takes an hour to dry a week’s 

* washing. Clothes made of silk, 
; rayon or wool need only gentle 

heat for drying, so they should 
hang on the top rungs. Cottons 
; and “tougher” materials that 

need more heat^go on the lower 
rungs where it is hotter. That 
way they will all get dry at the 
same time. If you have a baby 
brother or sister, you know how 
many nappies are used .every day. 
With Mr. Therm around they.are 
clean and dry with half the usual 
trouble. When Mummy has ironed 
all the clothes, she can just pop 
them into the cabinet to air over¬ 
night, 'all neatly tucked out of sight. 

i. 

Issued by the Gas Council. 





Tar to put on the roads is another of the many 
useful things that Mr. Therm makes. Can you tell 
exactly how many barrels there are in the picture ? 
HOW TO ENTER: Count the number of tar 
barrels and write the answer neatly on a postcard. 
Add your full name, age and address, ask a parent 
or guardian to sign it as your own unaided work, 
then post it to : 

Mr. ‘Therm’s Picture Puzzle No. 2, 
Children’s fNewspaper, 76-27 Farringdon 
Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 

Mr. Therm will award £2 2s. Book Tokens for the 
three neatest correct entries (with writing accord¬ 
ing to age taken into consideration) received By 
Friday, 16th March. His decision is final ! 

MR. THERM’S WORD TEASER NO. 5 
WINNERS 

The winners of Mr. Therm’s Word Teaser No. 5 
are .Barbara Covey of Windsor, Stephen Lt‘yland of 
Lutori and Alan White of Belfast, 
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Black Swans 
of the RAF 

'J'wo Australian black swans, 
Mulgo and Mallee, who 
inhabit a paddock behind the 
antelope house, .have been 
“adopted ” by No. 103 Squadron, 
RAF, stationed at Nicosia, 


anges that helped both 
London and Tel Aviv 



Cyprus, whose emblem is a black 
swan. Henceforth the squadron 
will pay the upkeep of these birds, 
which eat only grain, wheat, and 
a little green food. 


EXCHANGES of animals between zoos, as a means of 
avoiding cash payments, continue and the latest 
.“swop” arranged by the London Zoo is an exchange of 
two young bears for some hyraxes, or rock-rabbits, from 
the Tel Aviv Zoo. 

The bear cubs are the well-known pair, Mandy and 
Davy, born on the Mappin Terraces a year ago to Syrian 
bears Winnie and Pickles. . 

“This exchange may puzzle 
some'people, since bear cubs are 
normally of much more - value 
than hyraxes,” a Zoo official told 
me. “But there are two reasons 
for this deal. Firstly, Winnie 
and Pickles arc a first-rate breed¬ 
ing pair and we . can almost 
depend' on them to produce at 
least a couple of cubs every year 
or so. 

t “Secondly, it is some years 
since we had any hyraxes. Known 
also as ‘ rock dassies,’ these little 
animals are the ‘conies’ of the 
Bible and are known to be'more 
nearly related to the elephants 
than to any other mammals.. 

Like the elephant, they are 
vegetarian in diet and are there¬ 
fore easy to feed.” 

Raccoon beggars 

r £hiE Zoo’s raccoon pit, behind 
the lion house, has just been 
restocked with five young North 


American raccoons obtained by 
exchange from the Paignton Zoo 
last summer. 

It is hoped that the young 
raccoons will get the habit of 
sitting up and, with forepaws out¬ 
stretched, waving to visitors for 
titbits, for. there are no better 
“professional beggars” than 
raccoons. 

They are particularly fond of 
chocolate but, at the moment, 
seem rather shy and much prefer 
running up the ladder which leads: 
into, a 60-foot high Tree, of : 
Heaven " which stands in the 
enclosure. 

Visitors to the zoo can often see 
them curled up in the forks 
among the branches. 

At the foot of this tree are two 
huts built specially for the rac¬ 
coons to sleep in and in which 
they may raise a family or.two. 



I’m watching you! 

Something—or someone—ap¬ 
pears to have aroused the 
wide-eyed interest of this 
vulture at Chessington Zoo. 


TORTOISE 
IN EXILE 

A ban on the trade in tortoises 
less than four inches in length is 
strongly recommended by UFAW 
(Universities Federation for 
Animal Welfare). Those brought 
from Tunisia suffer the worst, 
according to - the Federation’s 
annual report. Many of them travel 
as deck cargo from Tunis and then 
by, train across France. Of 2,000 
that arrived at Bournemouth some 
time ago, 1,000 were found to be 
dead. / ; ; •; 

Some experts maintain that not 
more than one per cent. of. the 
tortoises, imported, from Tunisia 
survive for a year.- ; . 

If you . keep a'pet tortoise you 
will be interested in the UFAW 
film, The Tortoise in Exile. It has 
now reached a number of-schools 
and can be borrowed from the 
Federation at. 7a Lamb’s Conduit 
Passage, London, W.C.I. 


BITTERN THAT WAS BLOWN OFF COURSE 


bittern found in Penzance, 
Cornwall, during the cold 
spell at the beginning of the year 
and sent to the Zoo by the 
RSPCA, is doing well, and the 
authorities have . every .hope of 
saving it. The bird was exhausted 
and rather numbed when it 
arrived. It had no obvious 
injuries but was undoubtedly a 
weather victim and would cer¬ 
tainly have died had it not been 
rescued. 

In the outdoor waders’ aviary, 


it will certainly attract attention 
because of its peculiar habits.. If 
-it notices that a visitor, is watch¬ 
ing, it will often stand quite still 
with neck and'bill vertical, arid 
in this posture it looks very like 
a stump of wood. 

Bitterns today are seldom found 
outside the marshy district of 
East Anglia and this specimen 
from Cornwall was probably 
blown there by gales. For they 
are not very strong fliers. 

Craven Hill 




asks the MILKY BAR KID 

The Badge of the Milk$ Bar Kid earns respect from 
cowhands everywhere. When they see it, they know—* 
it stands for a fast gun, a trusty rifle, and a well-dressed 
cowhand. So if you’re not a Milky Bar Kid—look out! 
Better get your Milky Bar Kid’s badge pronto; and then 
you can choose your gear from the Milky Bar Kid 
catalogue- 



Like the Milky Bar Kid be tough and strong 
Eat Milky Bar you can't go wrong. 

Milky Bar Kids they eat what's right: 
That's Milky Bar it's sweet and white. 



v: MAM WITH Ms? PULI CREAM MU.K 





how to be a MILKY BAR KID 

Fill in the coupon in the lower right-hand corner 
and send it, with one 6d Milky Bar wrapper (or 
two 3d ones) to the address on. the coupon. In 
return you will be sent .your Milky Bar Kid badge/ 
and the Milky Bar Kid catalogue which gives 
details of the terrific Milky Bar offers of guns, 
hats and cowboy outfits. . • n : 



| To: MILKY BAR KID, Box No, 462, Dept : 
58/58A Western Road, London, W.5 ' 


7 want to be a Milky Bar'Kid. 

I enclose a 6d Milky Bar wrapper {or tzoo 3 d < 
—please send'me a badge and a Catalogue. 

Name ...'. t \‘.. 

(llLOCK CAPITALS I’LliASli) ‘. ’.. 

Address : : • - , - • - 


| T his offer, applies to U. K. only . 
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ElFTEEN different countries ; 50,000 miles, all packed 
unexpected thrills. 

: Hot, lazy days at sea when all hands sunbathe and swim ; storms, 

when the wind whines in the rigging and the crew, drenched with spray, 
tired and cold, fight flog- 
ging sails. Only the sailor 
really appreciates dry land 
and knows the joys of 
stepping ashore on foreign 
soil after making his land* 
fall. M 

Those are the descriptive 
words of Mr. Chris Ellis, 
talking of voyages made by 
the Ocean Youth Club. 

• The | O.Y.C. owns three grand 
vessels, Theodora , Duet, and 
Equindx, based at,Gosport. The 
club I is a hon-profitmaking 
organisation formed to * take 
young men and women, aged 15 
•and over, to sea under sail at a 
cost of £1 a day all found. 

- ; This year the three boats will 
provide 165 days of sailing 
divided into cruisbs of from two 
to 21 days. 

Jobs for everyone 

On each cruise there will prob¬ 
ably be twelve in the crew besides 
the skipper, divided into two 
watches with a young mate in 
charge of each watch. Helms¬ 
man, lookouts, and cooks are 
detailed from each watch in turn 
and there are other duties given 
to suitable crew members—as ; 
engineers, bosuns, signalmen, and 
carpenters. At sea each watch is 
on duty’ for four hours at a time. 

; What greater experience, what 
more satisfying thrill than to 
spend two days or more sailing 
at sea aboard a fine ship like the 
Theodora ? , 

. It costs only five shillings to 
join the Ocean Youth Club, and 
-if you live anywhere near, you 

'A favourite duty—everyone 
likes to take a trick at the 
wheel. 



can, during the winter, help with 
the refitting of the boats, sleeping 
on board, doing lots of painting 
and varnishing, cleaning the 
engines, splicing ropes and a 
hundred and one odd jobs. 

Then the spring comes, the rig¬ 
ging and spars are got on board, 
the sails pre bent on, "and by 
April everything is shipshape and 
ready for sea again.' 

The Theodora and her owner, 
Chris Ellis, have - sailed 35,000 
miles with teenage crewsin the 
past seven years. . And .; that 
includes a voyage to Apiefica.- 

This season she will sail to 
France and the Channel Islands. 
Next year there will be a month’s 
cruise to Spain during the. summer 
school holidays. ; /•,» ... - *. 

If you want to v join , this club, 
just to get to know the boats, to 
cruise for a weekend, or perhaps 
to sail round the world, write to 
Chris Ellis, \ Bedwell Lane, 
Stevenage, Herts. . 
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JIVff.A'NY iof \you must miss thc children’s scruffs 
ion iIT.V, stopped iby ithe actors’ ^Equity strike. 
One consolation is that some good did 'programmes 
which anight have been stowed away for ever *arc mow 
seeing ;the /light of day. , , 

.Associated-Rediflusion are /reviving. a ‘Series of 
children’s films on "Wednesdays -which .date ’shack do 
1957. Passage of : Anns • this 'Wednesday ’.is .a tthriller 
of the 'Napoleonic wars Starring 'Robin Alulouf and 
Kerry ^Gardner as ’.young ^French /prisoners in : ;the ^grip 
of .the rascally Sir :Humphrey Trevor (Richard Warner). 

The .pick of the .-current bunch, ’however, as .next 
Wednesday’s The .High-Flying Head, a .screamingly 
funny story -set ,in the “lab ” of a .girls’ school -where 
they .discover .a chemical formula for overcoming -the 
law of [gravity. The .cat daps .up .the liquid .and -takes 
off. But dhe laughs -really begin when; the ‘headmistress. 
Miss /.Chalk, itakes /a sip. Watch JTnlippa and Desiree 
(Marcia Ashton .and Helena ale -Crespo) -drying ;to (hold 
Miss vChalk .down to earth. 




4 \ S easy as falling off a log,” ] 
they say; But is falling! 


Two bright>gii*ls make a^magic potion— 
Desiree (Helena deCCrespo) and Philippa 
(Marcia .Ashton) in a scene from The 
High-Flying Mead. 




m 

undle-and-nephew detective 
team is something new on 
TV. On junior radio the best- 
known family sleuths are those 
cousins, Norman and ‘Henry 
Bones. Early .next .month, I .hear, 
viewers of BBC Junior TV are to 
meet Mr, Parbottle and his 
nephew, Mr. Paley. They hit the 
trail together in.a six^part-mystery 
serial now -being recorded in the 
Manchester studios with Rex 
Tucker as producer. 

Parbottle (Toke^ Town ley) and 
Paley (Harvey .Hall) very soon 
find themselves in the. mysterious 
East. An Emir has discovered an 


ii ,«r iraley 

oil well and Tiis villainous brother 
in ’England is trying to filch the 
oil. The Emir’s .daughter ,Zuhra 
(Nadja Regin), .who is at an 
^English sphool, gets .caught/up in 
the .adventure with the ..detectives. 

Rex Tucker loves having a hand 
in a serial of this -sort. AVhen he 
joined the BBC in 1937 he went 
straight into Children’s Hour. '“It 
•was the best training school/’ he 
said. “ One‘found oneself'produc¬ 
ing a play on 'Monday, a /feature 
on Tuesday, a 'talk or record /pro¬ 
gramme on Wednesday, .a .maga¬ 
zine 5 programme on Thursday, and 
writing a script over the weekend.” 



You ’ll Hove fft!! A wonderful new IRONY IBOO K. 

It’sigbt .'marvellous'.pictures :and iit Is /specially 
written (for/readers oflRRINGESS/by .world rfamous 
show-jumper’Rat Smythe. fftlsrsmashing.and it -s [FREE; 
inside (PRINCESS—hurry 'for youricopyj 

TWO iWEW fPJCinUJRE SmORlES 

«.Denny %Vrenn—BtutleriliNursc 

*> Cnstloin ithc Mist— *aithrHlingi?amHy;story. 



best {magazine Ifor /girls 

'6d. /EVERY MONDAY 
HURRY for this issue and place a regular order ! 



■takes a 
/grip 

i r the TV lhabit has you .in its 
grip, take .a Hook at Benny 
Hill on the !BBC channel .on 
/Friday, jin “the part of Bert 
Noggsmith, .Benny will >show the 
■things that ,can /happen when a 
:man falls under TV’s -spell! 

:Bert’s first .act when he xomes 
/home from work is :to switch on 
.the ‘“.telly.” iHe watches .everything 
from Funny Manns right /through 
to :the Weather Close-Down. 
Home life gets all -mixed up. 

Jeremy Hawk (of ^Criss-Cross 
Quit :fame) plays JJncle Charlie. 


off n lag-so /easy? 

Watch Film Club in BBC Junior 
TV on Friday and you will see 
the painstaking care that stunt 
man Terry Baker puts into prepar¬ 
ations /for spectacular falls. 

This week’s subject I is the 
making of amateur :111m thrillers, 
and :no-one is .better qualified on 
/the /practical side than Terry 
/Baker. He arranges most of the 
Tights in Junior TV. In the -Ben 
iHur film, Terry is the unfortunate 
.man seen falling under .the 
horsed /hoofs in ‘the chariot race. 

Said /Producer /Leonard Chase: 
“The /modern type of “thriller is 
not at .all difficult to make at 
home. ‘.You .can r get suspense by 
/the simplest means. For instance, 
:a /man as /replacing a car wheel. 
(Before ’.he tightens /the nuts he 
.goes off ;to answer the \ phone. 
'When ;he returns the nuts are for¬ 
gotten and he drives off. A simple 
situation, but the suspense can /be 
hainniising!” 


FOUR 

SAILORS 

'Four young men who sing for 
| their Jiving ’began by ringing to 
| Uliemseives aboard a ship. Two— 
I Billy Fury and Tommy I Steele— 
i arc well.established. The second 
| pair—Nick Villard . and 'Don 
| Charles—arc ?ohIy , jjust finding 
| their .landlegs. 

\ Tommy Steele was one in the 
[ Merchant Navy. *■ ’ 

| Billy .Fury, = whosenew record 
i Letter Full Of Tears ( Decca 
| FI 1437. Single v 6s. :9d.) looks 
| almost certain to be' another of 
i his run of successes, worked on 
: tugs :and dredgers up and down 
| the Mersey River. ; 

1 Don Charles is a 'former Royal 
i Navy man who recently made his 



bird recordings /from The 
(BBC Effects {Library are 
/being used for an exciting .and 
:unusual two-part /thriller :in junior 
/radio starting on 121st March. 

As The Rook Flies, by (Bertha 
(Lonsdale, /is - set on Jhe 'Yorkshire 
'Moors. Three young/people at a 
youth /hostel notice .that a /rook 
and a jackdaw are weaving about 
on vcurious lines of flight. Tt /turns 
out that. /the birds have /been 
trained Jo convey messages, and 
their 'trainers .are up to no .good. 




Those helicopter 
• boys, Chuck'Martin 
(Kenneth Toby), and 
P. T. Moore (Craig 
Hill), have been keep- 
.ing the W.hirly birds 
series aloft in BBC TV 
off and on since 
.’December 1957. Back 
/they swoop .this Wed¬ 
nesday for The 
Deacon, the first of 
four more/adventures 
in which they meet a 
crook in a most un- 
.expected disguise. 

In this new scries 
we shall be seeing 
rather 'more o f 
•Nancy Hale, .who 
•plays .her -namesake 
Nancy, :the girl who 
minds the hangar 
when Chuck and 
“P.T.” are airborne. 



Craig Hill jumps from his Whirlybird 


Top: Tommy Steele and Don 

Charles,and below: Billy Fury 
.and/Nick Villard. 

first record, also a’ballad, called 
■Walk With Me My Angel (Decca 
: F11424. Single 6s. 9d;). “I became 
a -sailor because 'when I was a 
schoolboy I used to fill in dozens 
of advertisements In a comic,” 
smiles Hon. " 

“One day I filled in a Torm 
attached Jo .a Royal Navy .adver¬ 
tisement. . I was just fifteen. ;In 
a couple of weeks I found myself 
at .a boys* training .ship!” 

(Nick ’Villard spent .ten years in 
/the ’Merchant '.Navy rand used to 
ttest bis voice on -his shipmates. ;Hc 
^entered /talent contests whenever 
:he vcoiild .and last year got .a 
/recording ^contract. IHis latest 
record :is (High Noon with Sail 
•Hod on Ithe reverse side (Pye 
77N15418. jingle bs. :9<h). 

OTHER !NEW DISCS 

Tuneful jinstruction from popular 
IRuss cConvvay comes on ihis new disc 
JLesson <One (Cdlumbia 45-DB-4784. 
rSingle (6s.9d;). 

/Sammy (Davis .Junior miakes a Tine 
job .of /.the /two Tony (Newley /hits 
i Gonna IBuild. A 3 Mountain , and What 
■Kind Of Tool Am l ? Yon Reprise 
1R20048. .(Single 6s..9dj. 

Anndiese [Rothenbergcr, the Ger- 
;man .singer who /has (become popular 
.as ;the soprano /in ithe television 
series Music For Ton,.-sings songs/by 
/Strauss, ILehar, and-others on a new 
long -player—HMV DLR1213. (LP 
:27s. 6d.). 

Another -/German /singer, Dietrich 
FischerTDieskau, the baritone,. has .a 
fine /programme of 'Schubert Songs 
on l HMV 7ER5213'(EP J3s. 9d.) with 
Gerald Moore at the piano. 
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I'm Tas Piper, one of the. many . 
Pipers living in a remote Tas¬ 
manian valley '. ■ 

The valley was flooded when, 
after heavy rain, the river became . 
blocked with debris. My brother 
Vince and l went out in the boat 
l had just won in a raffle and 
blew up the dam with a couple 
of hand grenades . 

But when the water swept 
through the gap,' we were in 
danger of being 'swept away with 
it 

10. Happy ending: 

T he strangest thing about ' the 
next few minutes was that I 
wasn’t at all afraid. I don’t think 
you can be afraid when something. 
really dangerous is happening to 
you ; there just isn’t time. 

This moment Tm telling you 
about, for instance; I could see 
Vince opening and shutting his 
mouth, and I guessed he was 
shouting no end of very good 
advice. The trouble was l 
couldn’t hear him and had to do 
what I thought best, which was to 
rev the engine up again as hard 
as it would go and then try to 
swing the boat’s head out of the 
stream without either shooting 
over the falls or crashing into the 
rock at the side. < 

Something told me that it would 
be a bad thing to pull the wheel 
over too hard, so I coaxed it over 
and hung on grimly. The water 
lifted us on a sort of tidal wave 
and simply threw us towards the 
fall. You could see the water 
cutting a line against the sky 
where it sfjot down to the rocks 
30 feet beneath. It seemed hardly 
any distance away, and when the 
screw bit into the water we were 
going even | faster. 

At this point Vince tried to 
push by me and make a grab at 
the wheel, but I pushed him off 
with my sjioulder without' even 
looking at bimJ I was keeping my 
eyes glued |to ] the falls right in 
front of us and the little yellow 
flag on the bows which told me 
that in abputj four seconds we 
should be going straight over the 
top. I 

i 

To safety by inches 

Then at l ist I the boat began to 
slew, little byj little. We were 
headed at the rock now, and I 
remember thinking quite coldly 
that if we nit that at our present 
speed the bejat would be smashed 
to fragments like a glass thrown 
at a brick wall. 

Inch by inth, it seemed, the little 
yellow flag edged over, now at the 
middle of the rock, now at a large 
boulder, and at the same time I 
felt the speed of the boat slacken 
as we came but of the current. 

The boulcjer must have been 
less than sik feet away when I 
cut the throttle and pulled the. 
wheel hard over. She slurried in 
the water, like a swan coming 
down with it^ webbed feet spread, 
then wallowed sideways. I revved 
again. The 'side of the boat hit 
the boulder with a glancing blow 
which was hard enough to knock 
a piece of glass-fibre the size of a 
soup plate out of the gunwale, but 
we were clear and shot forward 
into relatively calm water. 

“OH, you beaut!” I shouted, 
and at the same time my ears 
clicked and I could hear Vince. 

“My word, that was a near 
thing,” he was saying, ' 

“I just knew she’d do it,** I 
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said;, which waa not-at all true. 

After that it was easy. We 
.were - now out of the current, 
almost on the edge of the Hooded 
part, and. just, chugged gently 
back up the long stretch towards 
O’Hara, 

When we ■ got back up near to 
Uncle Ross’s, we'could see that 
the water was falling rapidly. 
More than half of his lawn had 
reappeared and people were stand¬ 
ing about with bits of furniture in 
their arms as if not sure whether 
to go on carrying them out or 
not. 

“It’s going down fast,” we> 


her wits’ ends with 16 people in 
the house, the backyard heaped 
high with all sorts of junk rescued 
from people’s houses, and what 
sounded like about fifty kids all 
crying at once. 

Jn the end I went in through 
the window to my bedroom, got ; 
a blanket off the bed and then 
dived out,again. The only place 
where there was any peace and 
quiet was the woodshed. I found 
a heap of potato bags ; in . one 
corner and curled up oil them and 
went straight off to sleep. 

When I woke up l couldn’t be 
sure whether it was that afternoon 



[rd Uncle Ross say. And then 
he 1 saw us and shouted, “What 
was that mighty great bang, just 
now?” 

“We blew the jam up,” Vince 
shouted back. “With one of 
Dad’s beloved trophies of the war 
in Malaya.” 

“You crazy young fools,”. Dad 
said. “You might have gone up 
with it!” 

So we might, but there was no 
sense in worrying people, so I 
said, “There was nothing to it, 
Dad,” 

“Well, good on you, maties, 
anyway,”, said Uncle Ross, “I 
'reckon we might as well put these 
things back in the house now.” 

Back to the house 

There didn’t seem to be any¬ 
thing else for us to do, so we went 
back up the hill. As we came up. 
level with the house I suddenly 
realised how hungry and tired I 
was, having missed one night’s 
sleep completely, and not having 
eaten since midday the previous 
day, and . then only two sandwiches 
and a piece of cake. 

But it wasn’t much use being 
hungry. Mum was just about at 


or the next day. Everything was 
quiet. I went into the house, 
which seemed to be empty, yawn¬ 
ing and rubbing my head and 
feeling hungry enough to eat tree 
bark. There wasn’t anything 
much in the kitchen except a plate 
of cold potatoes which I ate.with 
my fingers. Then I went back to 
the shed, pulled the blanket over 
me again and dropped off. 

When I woke again, there was 
no end of a racket going on 
around me. I sat up and found 
I was in my own bed. Mum told 
me later she’d moved me there, and 
that l’d slept like a log all the 
time she was undressing me and 
getting me into my pyjamas. She 
said I’d been asleep for two days. 

Anyway, there I was and all 
this noise going on, and then I 
heard Uncle Ross’s voice boom¬ 
ing away like a big drum. 

“No, no, no,” he said. “I 
absolutely insist.” 

Then there was a horn blowing 
and an engine being revved up 
and a great deal of shouting and 
laughter. When I couldn’t bear 
the suspense any longer I got up 
and went to see what all the fuss 
was about. 


Everybody was out front: Mum 
and Dad, Vince, Leonie, Uncle 
Ross and Aunt Dora, Uncle Merv 
and Aunt Meg. Also there was 
this Mercedes-Benz bus, cream 
. and blue, with the chrome shining 
in the sun and the tyres still black 
with the paint they put on in the 
showroom. It was a brand new 
job. Vince was sitting in the 
driving seat, grinning wide enough 
to cut the top of his head off. 

. Uncle Ross greeted me with 
something about, “Here comes the 
other. hero,” and then everybody 
was trying, to tell me at once.' 
Eventually I gathered that Uncle 
Ross and Uncle Merv had got 
together and decided that the best 
way to reward Vince for his part 
in blowing.up the jam and thus, 
saving their houses and things 
from damage by the water was. to 
pay th£ deposit on a new bus. • 
They hadn’t told anybody, but 
Uncle Ross had been down to 
Hobart and fixed it all up with' 
the car dealer, and then driven 
the bus back himself. 

Vince kept trying to say that he 
couldn’t accept it, but they 
wouldn’t listen to him. 

No more feuding 

“We Pipers must hang 
together,” Uncle Ross kept saying. 
“No more of this feuding and 
trouble, eh? What about it, Col?” 

Dad grinned. “I was just won¬ 
dering,” he said, “if you’ll still 
feel as friendly when you’ve had 
a look at my hop field.” 

Uncle Ross looked puzzled. 
“Your hop field?” he said. “I 
don’t see . . 

“I thought you couldn’t have 
noticed it,” said Dad. “It’s not 
this year’s hops I’m thinking 
about. It’s the field itself. You 
see, one of the odd things the flood 
has done is to scour all the top 
soil off your two best paddocks 
and spread it as even as you 
please on my stony seven acres. 
I’ll be getting the best yield in the 
valley next year!” 

Uncle Ross went a faint shade 
of purple. “All my soil on your 
field!” he exploded. “I’ll have it 
all carted back! My soil! I’ll 
have you sued for it! I’ll take 
you to court, Colin Pipjer! I 
always said you were nothing but 
a common swindler ...” 

“Ross!” said Aunt Dora. 

“I shouldn’t be surprised if you 
and your boys had built that jam 
across the creek on purpose . . 

“Ross!” said Aunt Dora. 

“What is it?” he said irritably. 
“What' do you keep pulling my 
sleeve for?” 

“I was just wondering if I’d 
heard you saying something about 
the Pipers hanging together,” she 
said. 

Leonie speaks up 

Uncle Ross looked down at his 
feet. Then he looked at Aunt 
Dora and gave a sideways sort of 
grin. Then he laughed out loud. 

“Dad always said I was the 
cranky one,” he said. “I suppose 
I just can’t help it, Look, Col. 
Why don’t you borrow my culti¬ 
vator on that patch down there? 
It would save you getting your 
stuff up and down this hill every 
time.” 

- “You’re a rum ’un and no mis¬ 
take,” said Dad laughing. 

Then Mum grabbed me. “What 
arc you doing standing there in 
your pyjamas?” she said. “Just 
you go inside and get some proper 
clothes on.” 


Leonie said,. “He’s waiting to 
see what sort of a present they’re 
going to give him.” 

“Don’t be silly,” 1 said. “I 
don’t want anybody to give me a 
present. I didn’t do anything . , 

Uncle Ross must have heard 
what Leonie said because he sud¬ 
denly came back. 

He pulled.a bit of paper out of 
his pocket and gave it to me. 

“Read that,” he said. 

It was a letter from the Sailing 
Club saying that they were ex¬ 
tremely sorry about the muddle * 
. that had been made over the prize 
for the sweepstake, but that in 
fact the winner had been Mr. Ross 
Piper and not Mr. Tas Piper, 

“But this says, it’s your boat 
after all,” I said, and 1 had the 
most awful feeling, as if someone 
had pumped my arms and legs 
full of lead or something. 

“Wait,” he said. “Now read 
this” 

He handed me a second piece 
of paper, which was a letter from 
him to the Sailing . Club saying 
that they were not to worry about 
the muddle and that anyway he 
would prefer Mr. Tas Piper to 
keep the boat “in recognition of 
certain utterly ridiculous acts of 
courage lately performed.” 

I keep the boat 

“That’s just a copy,” Uncle 
Ross said. . “I’ve already written 
to them. So now you’re right, 
aren’t you? And you can run off 
and get some clothes on like your 
Mum says.” 

1 made various odd noises which 
were supposed to be thanks but 
which refused to come out as 
proper words, and Mum said 
rather sharply: 

“I should think so too, coming 
out here in your pyjamas in front 
of all these people. And not even 
your best pyjamas either!” 

I was just opening my mouth 
to say they were the only pyjamas 
I had, best or otherwise, but 
stopped myself in time. So I 
went indoors and got dressed, and 
by the time I’d done that the 
others had gone home again, and 
after that things went back pretty 
well to normal. 

The end 

© Richard Parker 1962 

A Valley Full of Pipers will be 
published in book form on 29th 
March, 1962, by Victor Gollancz, 
price—12s. 6d. 


IBetfinnintj 
NEXT WEEK... 

THE HARTWARP 
LIGHT RAILWAY 

by 

John Pudney 

© 

An amusing story of 
a quaint disused rail¬ 
way and the even 
quainter characters 

connected with it 

o j 

Don’t miss meeting 
Uncle Oily, the Gaf¬ 
fer, and the Duchess 
(who has bees in her 
toolbox!) 
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ANIMAL 
STAMPS 

* ENTIRELY NEW COLLECTION 

Includes Animals of the Jungle, 

Forest, Farmyard and Swamp! 

Insects, Birds, Butterflies, etc. 

^ DON’T MISS THIS SUPER OFFER 
to new members of the Sterling 
Stamp Club —(admission free— 
many advantages). Just send 3d. 
postage and;asl< to see a.selection 
of-our popular Sterling Approvals. 

(Please tefl your parents about this special offer,) 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept. CN47), Lancing, Sussex. 



FREE! 




Everything lor the 
Stamp Collector 
ABSOLUTELY FREE including 

★ STAMP FINDER 

★ .70 FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
STAMPS 

★ PLASTIC TWEEZERS 

★ STAMP ALBUM 

★ TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES 

★ PRIZE SET OF 9 HUNGARIAN 
STAMPS 

'-Just send us your name and address 
and enclose 9d. for postage and packing. 

Our famous discount pictorial .approvals will 
accompany each free outfit. If .you are under 
16 please toil your parents you are writing. 


BRIDGNORTH STAMCO.yLTD& 


(B54). BRIDGNORTH SHROPSHIRE 



i n RUSSIA STAMPS FREEnim/rTO 

IU <0 T„;TfVL derin9 MKtlo 


25 diff. * 
Bosnia .3/6 
•Ceylon 1/9 
’Costa Rica 3/3 
Cyprus d/6 
Guatemala 2/6 
Hong Kong 3/0 
.Iceland .3/9 
Zanzibar ‘9/- 
,200 Biff, i 


'Belgium 

•China 

Italy 


50 .cliff. : 
Belgium Col. 5/6 


5/ 

3/9 

4/G 

2 / 6 , 

15/- 


Bolivia 
Croatia 
Ecuador 
Egypt 
Eire 
Luxemburg 3/6 
N, Zealand 3/6 
500 diff. 
Austria 20/- 

Germany 15/- 
China 12/- 


100 diff. 
Australia 6/- 
Canada 6/- 
China 1/6 
Hungary 2/- 


Indta 

Norway 

Poland 

Russia 

Spam 

Sweden 

Swiss 

U.S.A. 


3/- 

3/6 

4/6 

6/6 

2/3 

2/9 

g/- 

4/- 


BRITISH EMPIRE 

100—2/-; .200—4/6; 500-^18/6; 
With order over 20/- .special 
Kelantan (cat. 10/-). 


1,000—45/-. 
free gift $2 


Please tell your parents. 

Postage 3d. extra. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 
BattafcampadOR), 16 Kidderminster Rd.,Croydon, Sy. 


EIGHT MINT COLONIALS FREE 



For all asking for .my Discount Approvals. 

Enclose 3d t postage . Please tell your parents. 

B. R. IV!. SINGLETON (CPI 20), 97 HEATH LANE, IPSWICH 


1 SAY THERE! 

I've :been hoping to .hear from you—I’m old Badger 
.from the.South Downs, and I’ve a lot .of stamps .for 
sale. They are all mounted in booklets and ^priced 
—but 1 want you ‘to take the 

FIRST SHILLING’S WORTH 
OF YOUR CHOICE FREE! 

Just send a 3d. stamp for postage and .tell Mum .or 
Dad you .are writing to me. 

SPECIAL I all those whose letters .arrive by next 
Monday Will :find a FREE TRISTAN DA CUNHA 

STAMP .with my reply ! 

(2) BADGERS CROFT, MILL. LANE, WORTHING, SUSSEX 



5 The EIGHT 1*758 stamps t>f S 

: BUENOS AYRES \ 

J (a province of bid Argentine) are * 
; catalogued £450! We possess rare » 
! reprints of this classic issue—from ■ 
S the original printing plates and .2 
S indistinguishable from genuine. 
J originals. These 8 .rarities will be S 
2 sent at once 5 

\ ABSOLUTELY FREE | 

; to all Discount Approval applicants. J 

■ For purchasers there will also be ! 

■ 50 different World stamps and intro- 2 

• duction to our Unique Dividend 2 
5 Scheme. / S 

■ Please tell your parents and enclose 2 

■ 3d. postafte to: ■ 

: W1NTERBORNE STAMP COMPANY • 
S ABINGDON, BERKS. • 




IMAJOR YURI GAGARIN 
1st SPACEMAN SET 
★ 27 FREE ★ 

JL. giant-sizedJL. 

M MONGOLIAN M 
SPACE PACKET 

"fr PLUS 
FREE ! 25 STAMPS FREE! 

Send 3d. postage and request Approval 
selection. (Please tell your parents.) 

ROSEBERY STAMP SERVICE , 

(Dept. C), 37 Rosebery Road, Epsom : 



53 G.B. STAMPS 

FREE 

To all stamp collectors 
who send for Approvals. 

Please tell your parents. 

Please send 53 Great Britain and Approvals, j 
6d. enclosed for .postage. I 




AVON STAMPS (IVI.2) NTH. WALSHAM, NORFOLK 


WORLD OF/STAMPS 



T^O matter how small your 
collection of Japanese 
stamps may be, it Is almost certain 
to contain at least one with a view 
of Mount Fujiyama. 

The Japanese are proud of this 
beautiful mountain, which was 
once an active volcano. It is 60 
miles from Tokyo. 

The area round Fujiyama is 
preserved by the Japanese govern- 





STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different) 


100 -Great Britain 
(AH Obsolete) 10/- 
50 —do.— 2/6 

12 'Herm Island 

Triangulars 3/- 
100 China 1/9 

100 Hungary .3/- 

20 Br. Guiana 3/- 

10 Ascension 
7 Brunei 
50 India 
100 World 


3/- 

1/3 

1/G 

; 2 /« 


:25 Eire 
:25 Sweden 
:25 Finland 
10 Iceland 
100 France 
■50 Bulgaria 
25 Ceylon 
25 .Jamaica 
25 Malta 
100 Australia 
10 Saudi Arabia 2/- 
100 Brit. Empire 3/G 


8 /- 

1 /- 

a/- 

1/8 

2/3 

1/6 

1/9 

.3/6 

3/- 

5/- 


Orders under 5/-jpostage 3d. extra. 

We despatch per .return. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 'GIBBONS’ SIM P LI F IE D 
WHOLE WORLD 'CATALOGUE, 1962 Edn., 
1,104 Pages, 17,100 Illustrations, 106,000 
stamps listed. Wonderful value for money at 
25/, plus :2/6 postage. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


,50 STAMPS AND ALBUM FREE 

To all applicants ashing ’to see my 
id., id. & Id. etc., discount Approvals. 

Many more FREE GIFTS ’thereafter. 
.Enclose 4id. for postage ‘(U.K. only). 
Please tell your parents. 

E. F. CROFT ’(C.N,4) 

.Pigdown Farm, Hever, nr. Edenbridge, 
- Kent a -— 


200 


STAMPS PLUS 2 
FROM RUSSIA 


200 


* FREE! it 

To all .who request Discount .Approvals. 
Send 5d. to cover postage. 

Please •tell your parents. 
BAYONA STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), 
291 LONDON III)., LEFTWICH GREEN, 
NORTHWICII, CHESHIRE, ENGLAND 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

rius Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4Jd. in stamps .for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN43), 

53 Ne wl yn Way, Park st one, Poole, Do rset 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

50 cliflf. Japan 2/9 I 100 World 4/3 
30 diff. Jugoslavia 2/3 1 100 Asia 4/6 
Album 3/6 

PHILLABEL 

6 Cocksctt Avenue, Farnborough, 
Orpington, Kent 



ment as a National Park. There 
iar.e several .similar parks in other 
parts of Japan and almost every 
year since 1931 the Japanese Post 
Office has .issued a series of special 
stamps showing scenes in their 
mountains, forests, and lakes. The 
latest series contains four stamps, 
three of which ■ 'have views of 
Mount -Fujiyama, like the 5-yen 
value pictured here. 

View of Ship Rock 

gcEN.ERY of a different kind is 
shown on .a new stamp from 
the United States of America. It 
has <a wiew of the Ship Rock, a 


towering mass of sandstone in the 
.‘State of New Mexico. 

The stamp is printed in 
attractive colours, blue for the 
sky, reddish purple for the rock, 
and brown for the earth. Its 
Issue marks the 50th anniversary 
iof 'New Mexico’s admission .as one 
of the States of the U.S.A. 

Egyptian Girl 
Guides • 

]Trom Egypt comes a Dew stamp 
in .honour of the -Egyptian 
Girl Guides Association. Guiding 
began in Egypt in 1929 and three 
years later the Association was 



admitted as a full member .of the 
world-wide Movement. The Dew 
stamp marks the :30th anniversary 
;of that -event. 

The .design Deeds little explana¬ 
tion, for everyone knows the 
trefoil badge of the Guides. The 
itwo outer leaves :have the Arabic 
initials of the words meaning 
“Arab Girl Guide.’” On the 
centre leaf -is the Egyptian flag. 


Sinhalese 1 
Scouts 


Jn Ceylon a Golden Jubilee 
Jamboree is being held this, 
•month to celebrate the 50th 
anniversary -of the Ceylon Scout 
Movement. As' part of the 
celebrations .a special stamp is 
being issued by the Ceylon Post 
Office. 



for the 


T HE . ^ ast illustration this week is 
of the new stamp soon due 
for issue in Monaco. It is one of 
the issues Which are being made 
by nearly a hundred countries in 
support of the United Nations’ 


EMOHSco 



campaign to 
malaria. 

As the germs of this disease 
are carried by certain mosquitoes, 
the stamp has a view of a ’swarrp 
where mosquitoes breed, ' 

C. W. Hill 


Motor-cycle 


shillings 

Two 14-year-old Romford' 
((Essex) boys, Terry ’O’Toole and 
Geoffrey Rumsbey, -‘have built 
themselves a motor-cycle for two 
shillings! Jt is .made up of old 
parts, scrap metal, a bicycle frame., 
and ;an DUtocycle engine. But at 
really works 'and on a test 'run in 
a field near the boys’ home has 
reached 30 m.p.h. 

The ..young engineers spent 
hours in ithe public .library poring 
over technical books before (Start¬ 
ing the job, “We read up the 
theory first;” Terry told . G N, 
“ and picked rip the practice :as we 
-went along! ” 

Fathers .helped with odd -cogs 
and bits -of .machinery, mothers 
contributed a pram handle—the 
ekhaust pipe—and leather and 
foam -rubber Which made a double 
saddle. The ■ two shillings was 
spent on carburettor springs and 
a gasket. 

Of course, Terry and Geoffrey 
will not be .able to take their 
pride on to a public road, hutIthey 
will .doubtless have fun on 
enclosed land. 


mo m fir e 

In Parliament the other .day it 
was proposed that Fireworks 
Should be.sdld Dnly to responsible 
bodies for organised displays. An 
MP pointed out that ns -a ’result 
of fireworks accidents Iasi 
November, 439 people ’.were ad¬ 
mitted to hospital and over 3,000 
were treated as outpatients. • . 

Rut when someone said that 
Guy Fawkes’ celebrations were 
“ dangerous, futile ;and .wasteful,” 
several MPs disagreed, .and ,Mr. 
James Callaghan said be thoped 
that the Home -Office was mot 
going to .interfere with “ the .tradi¬ 
tional enjoyment off Guy Eawkcs’ 
night.” 

Speaking for the Home -Office, 
Mr. Renton, Minister of 'State, 
said that the Home Secretary 
“ would be reluctant to .interfere. 
with the enjoyment given -by many 
properly conducted family fire¬ 
work parties.” 

However,' the Government iis ito 
examine suggestions for the pre¬ 
vention .of (accidents, and for im-' 
provements in the design of fire¬ 
works to make them .safer. 


Holidays ahead!. 

The 1962 Youth Hostels 
Association Handbook iis now out, 
giving (details of iabout 270 hostels 
together with maps and much 
advice on how to plan a hostel 
holiday. Issued free to members 
on joining, the 112-page pocket 
size handbook can be obtained by 
non-members for Is. post-free 
from the “Y.H.A., Trevelyan 
House, St. Albans, Hertfordshire. 
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From south t® north 


PA1HTERS OH A PALETTE 



'JhiE names of four well-known painters have been jumbled on the 
palette. You can find the names by following the letter styles; 
but can you . give the nationality of each painter? 


SITUATIONS 

VACANT 

By rearranging the letters in the 
words shown in italics, the type 
of person required to fill the 
vacancy can be formedHow 
quickly can you fill each post? 

Comedian needs first-class trip 
crew stir. 

Engineering v firm has vacancy 
for school-leaver as panic peter. 

Dairy company has opening for 
norman sud. Must be early riser. 


What are 
these ? 


Living in the 
treetops 

J wish that I could be a bird, 
And build myself a nest, 

Of grass and moss and feathers, 
Just like all the rest! 

With no-one there to scold me,. 
It really would be fun, 

Not to have to go to school— 
No homework to be done! 

I’m sure the little robins, 

The chaffinches and larks— , 
Never have to worry, 

If they don’t get many marks! 

It wouldn’t matter if they couldn’t 
Get the G.C.E! , , . 

Oh it really would be lovely, 

To live up in a tree! 



Oat Krunchies 

Cut out this fish and stick it in 
the space provided on the side, 
of the Quaker Oat Krunchies 
packet so that you can enter 
the Children’s Newspaper 
and Oat Krunchies “ Fishing 
Facts ” competition. 



Pancakes for 
Miss Parker 

Jr was Shrove Tuesday, and.after 

school Anne was to make the 
pancakes for the first time. 

Mummy had already mixed the 
batter. “But we nearly lost some 
of it,” she said. “Miss Parker 
was just going to dip her nose 
into the bowl when I caught her. 
So I put her out.” 

The lard was sizzling in the 
frying pan when Miss Parker 
mewed at the door. “Do let her 
in now,” Anne begged. 

So Mummy did. Then - she 
watched Anne turn the first pan¬ 
cake successfully. 

“ I’ll leave you to it,” said 
Mummy, and went to set the 
dining-room table. 

Watched by a fascinated Miss 
. Parker, now perched beside the 
cooker but on the opposite side 
from the bowl, Anne went on 
making pancakes. 

She was just turning the last 
pancake but one when Christopher 
came in. “A chap at school says 
his sister tosses pancakes to turn 
them,” he remarked, 

Anne poured in the remaining 
batter, and thought, “why not?” 
She had seen pancakes tossed in 
a film. So, at the right moment, 
she jerked her pancake upwards. 

At the ' same moment . Miss 
Parker leapt upwards, too, paw 
upraised, but missed the pancake. 

“Thank goodness! Or she 
would have burned herself,” 
gasped Anne. But she also missed 
the pancake and it flopped on the 
floor. 

“Never mind,” said Mummy, 
arriving just then. “Leave it there 
while we have our first course. 
Tt will scrape up more easily when 
it’s cool.” 

But when they returned ten 
minutes later there was little left 
to scrape. And Miss Parker was 
washing h£r greasy whiskers. 

Jane Thornicroft 

CROSS-MOT PUZZLE 

How good is your French ? In this 
Anglo-French puzzle the words across 
are French and the words down are 
English. Clues are in English for 
French words and in French for 
English words. 


What do you think these objects are? China eggs, seed 
potatoes? Neither, in fact ; but as a clue it can be said that the 
objects may be found in books. 

Who am IP 

M y first is in dream but not in 
wake, 

My second’s in give and also in 
take. 

My third is in box but not in case, 
My fourth is in boot but not in 
lace, 

My fifth is in come but not in go. 
My sixth is in friend but not in 
foe, 

My whole: is a captain of cricket¬ 
ing fame, 

With both; bat and ball he excels 
at the game. • 


1 

2 . 

3 - 
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READING ACROSS. 1 Winter 
month. 7 Idea. 8 Seen. 9 Gypsy 
women. 11 Tonic sol-fa note. 
12 Tooth. 13 Half-breed. 14 Emir. 
16 Personal pronoun. 17 Wise. 
READING DOWN. 1 Chiffres. 
2 Edite. 3 Qui soigne les animaux 
(abr£v.). 4 Lcctcurs. 5 Avant la 

nuit.’ 6 Rouille. 10 Filet. 13 Note. 
15 Moi. 
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Y ou can take a journey in imagination from south to north simply 
by following the letters. Beginning with the letter S in the black 
square and moving from square to square, see how long it takes you 
to complete your jotirney through ten towns. 

Just add a B 

First find the answers to the 
italicised clues in the sentences 
below. When you have done so, 
put the letter B after this answer 
to form a word suggested by the 
second part of the sentence. 

. An obstacle on a fish-hook? 

Popular fruit provides, a straight 
line 

Poor dog needs restraint 

Feminine of him provides' a 
plant 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Painters on a palette. Degas-French ; 
Goya-Spanish ; Rubens-FIcmish ; 
Turner-English. Situations vacant. 
Scriptwriter ; apprentice ; rounds¬ 
man. What are these ? The heads of 
book matches. Who am I ? (Ted) 
Dexter. From south to north. South¬ 
ampton ; Bristol ; Cardiff; Bir¬ 
mingham ; Liverpool ; Preston ; 
Leeds ; Newcastle ; Glasgow ; Aber¬ 
deen. Just add a B. Bar-b ; plum-b ; 
cur-b ; her-b. 




Can you 
complete 
this word 
square? 


TJON’T forget that it is 
a golden rule of all 
Ovaltineys to drink 
‘Ovaltine’ every day. 
‘ Ovaltine * is made from the 
very best of Nature’s foods 
and it contains important 
food elements, including 
vitamins. Remind Mummy 
to serve this delicious and 
nourishing beverage with 
your meals and always drink 
it at bedtime every night. 

EVERY DOY AND GIRL SHOULD JOIN 
THE LEAGUE OF OVALTINEYS 

Members of the League of Ovaltineys 
have great fun with the secret high- 
signs, signals and code. 'You can 
join the League and obtain your 
badge and the O(Tidal Rule Book 
(which also contains the words 
and music of the Ovaltiney songs), 
by sending a label from a tin of 
* Ovaltine * with your full name, 
address and age to : THE CHIEF 
OVALTINEY (Dept. D), 42 Upper 
Grosvenor Street, London. W.l. 
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Turn this upside down to find 
the correct answers, 

ISSN y sacly •£ 

'Z dtns *1 

—OJU SSOJOU 

Suipnoj spjoM anoj aqx 


OVALTINE 

The Warl(Vs most popular Food Beverage 
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Family of 
sports stars 

JSfoEL Henderson is one of the 
greatest names in Irish 
rugby. A brilliant centre three¬ 
-quarter he played 40 times for 
Ireland. But the name of 
Henderson is also famous in the 
world .of badminton. In a recent 
match against Scotland, Noel 
Henderson * .achieved “ double ” 
international fame when he made 
his first appearance as a member 
Df the Irish team, thus following 
in the footsteps of his brother 
'George. 

Three other members of this 
amazing . sporting family have 
gained honours at badminton— 
Edmund, Ronnie, and Louise. 

But the story does not end 
there. Noel Henderson is married 
to the former Betty Kyle, one of 
Ireland’s greatest women hockey 
internationals, whose brother 
Jackie played 47 times for Ireland 
as -a rugby half-back. Another 
brother-in-law is Scott Huey, who 
won international honours for 
Ireland at cricket and badminton. 


CHOOSE THE 



SWIMSUIT 



IT'S GUARANTEED 

FOR THREE MONTHS 



Undoubtedly the'world’s finest swimsuit for 
school and club wear. Made to the suggested 
standards laid down by Britain’s famous 
Olympic Gold Medallist‘swimmer. 

Made throughout .in hard-wearing, quick¬ 
drying Helanca Bri-Nylon .and tailored to. 
give absolute freedom of movement plus a 
perfect fit. 

In Black and six attractive colours—Navy, 
Royal Blue, Green, Wine, Atlantic Blue & 
Red. All sizes: 26" to 36"—prices from 18/11. 
From all stores und sportshops. Please 
write for address of your nearest stockist. 


LOOK FOR THIS :SYMBOL — 

and make sure you're getting 
the authentic “Judy Grinhani” 
swimsuit — Britain's best / 


WM. DIXON & CO. NOTTINGHAM LTD. 

HOUNDSGATE, NOTTINGHAM. 




E IGHT teams will he playing 
Semi-Finals of the FA Cup. 

The tie of- the Tound must 
surely be that between Tottenham 
Hotspur and Aston Villa. Spurs, 
favourites to retain the Cup won 
last -year, meet a side which has 
won through to the Semi-Finals 
17 times, more than any other 
club. And Villa have also won 
the Cup more times (seven) than 
any other club. The record book 
.shows that the .sides have met six 
times before in the Cup, each 
winning three times. 

Since the war, however, ’Spurs 
have never been beaten by the 
Villa on the 22 occasions on 
which they have met, the 
Londoners winning 17 of those 
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on Saturday for a place iin the 


games. On .their way to Wembley 
last year, Spurs beat the Villa 2-0. 
They must be picked to -do so 
.again. 

League-leaders' Burnley go to 
Bra mall Lane to meet Sheffield 
United, a side which has been 
beaten at home only twice this 
■season, , But Burnley have the 
habit of rising to all occasions, 
and 'should go on to reach the 
last four. . j 

London has another tie at 
'Craven Cottage, ’Where Fulham 
meet Blackburn, 16 times .Semi- 
Finalists ; : and six times Cup- 
winners. Fulham have had a .poor 
season, .and are in danger of 
relegation, . a fear Which might 
well affect their play in this tie. 

, The .only Second Division team 
left, Preston, receive Manchester 
United, a -side which has found 
its top form-during the past few 
weeks. It seems likely that the 
“Busby Babes ” will have -just that 
extra class to carry them into the 
Semi-Final for the .seventh time. 



p NGLAND’S women hockey 
" players started their series 
*>f annual international matches at 
Wembley Stadium in 1950—and 
have yet to lie beaten there* 


in the swim 



“ A tremendous prospect.” 
That is how coach Reg Laxton 
describes 14-year-old Gaynor 
Foy of Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent. Mr. Laxton was Judy 
Grinham’s coach .and .says 
Gaynor is swimming faster 
than Judy at the same age. 



"pNGLAND’S first World Cup 
match is at Rancaguai Chile, 
on 31st May against Hungary, It 
will he the sixth official meeting 
and the Hungarians have won five. 

But the Hungarians are no 
longer ihe Marvellous Magyars of 
a decade ago. , Indeed, like 
England, they are still experiment¬ 
ing to find the best blend between 
-experience and youth. Only goal¬ 
keeper Gyula Grosics still plays 
regularly of that wonderful 1953 
eleven. 

Team manager Lajos Baroti 
considers that 20-y6ar-old Florian 
Albert is 
better even 
than that 
m a e s -t r o 
I Hidegkuti, 
land m.any 
1 people con- 
ill sider him the 
| world’s best 
I c e :n f r e - 
W *'' > f 0 * w a r <d . 

,1 Capped 20 
Florian Albert times,* Albert 
is certain to lead the attack 
against England in Chile. 

J^eferees in the World Cup 
won’t have to worry about 
the different languages or the 
strange-sounding players’ names. 
Every player will be issued with a 
personal identity card -on which 
will be his photograph and name 
spelled -out in capital letters. 

Referees will examine these 
before .and after every game and at 
the end of each game the captains 
of teams will be required to sign a 
certificate to the effect that the 
eleven players down in the pro¬ 
gramme to play, did in fact play. 



Identical twins Peter .and ’Richard Battle, .aged eleven, arc stars of 
a school soccer team—because of the double-trouble they -give 
opponents. 


For the goal-getting 
Battle boys—alike as 
peas in a pod^play 
together, at right and 
left inside-forwards. 

Both have fair, 
wavy hair and the 
same slim, wiry build. 

And when they 
don the xed and 
white jerseys of J?,ast- 
wood County 
Secondary School, 

Keighley, Works, they 
pop up like magic 
all over the pitch. 

Said their games master David 
Warin: “They are a nightmare to 
•mark. Looking alike is a definite 
advantage for the team. 

“They .have‘a mysterious way 
of co-ordinating, which leaves 
the opposition gasping. It’s un¬ 
canny how one is always in the 





They hope to ’hold on to that 
record on Saturday when England 
meet USA before a -.crowd of over 
60,000. 

One of the outstanding players 
in previous matches at Wembley 
'-was Vera Chapman, -a brilliant 
inside-left with well over 50 
international appearances to her 
credit. When she ’.went at the .end 
of last season, to .work -as a 
missionary in Pakistan, :shc left . a 
vacancy an (the -England attack. 
That vacancy will be filled on 
Saturday by Melvyn Hickey, star 
of (the "Worcestershire XI and 
farmer left-winger for England. 

Melvyn lives in a houseboat on 
■the lower reaches of the Thames 
. and has recently published a book 
on hockey for schoolgirls. ' 

England’s netball stars 'will also 
be iin :action on-/Saturday in 
utri international tournament at 
Largs, Ayrshire, when teams from 
the four home icountries will be in 
opposition. 

. Annette Cairncross, of Surrey, 
. will be in the England team— 
although she was born in’ Edin- 
biu*gh. Brought to London jat an 
early age, she .'has won ..all -.her 
netball .honours with England, nnd 
is one 'of the most t dynamic 
shooters in netball, the result of 
-her early/train ing when -she made 
•at least 100 practice shots 'a day. 

GROSS GOUiTRY 


right position to help the other!” 

Says Peter—or was it Richard? 
“It’s fun watching the other lads’ 
faces when they play us for the 
first time. A player will tackle 
me—'then immediately tackle what 
seems to be me again ten yards 
away.” 


favourite for 


Q-erry North, the .25-year-old 
Blackpool athlete, has never 
won the National, cross-country 
championship, but he should have 
■a wonderful opportunity of adding 
this title to his many honours on 
Saturday when the 1962 ^cvent is 
run at his home town. 

Last year Gerry finished third 
in the National race behind Basil 
Heatley ‘(Coventry) and Bruce 
Tulloh (Southampton), but since 
then he has been showing even 
more -brilliant form across 
■country. 

He won this year’s Lancashire 
and Inter-counties titles, and wa 
second in the Northern district! 
event. 


ALL-ROUND ALF/EH 
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